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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROGE BUD. 
Letiers from Georgia. 
LETTER FOURTH—FALLts or Toccoa. 


C. H. Georgia, February 1835, 











My Dear Friend, 

it was a matter of doubt with me, whether in re- 
turning from the mountaiuous region, it would be worth 
my while to deviate from the direct road, for the few 
miles which iotervened between it and the falls of Toc- 
coa. The stream, I was told, was so scanty, that the 
sceue Was not worthy of comparison with what I had 
already visited. I concluded, however, to direct my 
course thither,—carefully preparing mnyself uot to expect 
too much. I travelled alone, and on horseback,a mode 
of journeying by no means disagreeable to one who 
can tind company in his own thoughts. Are there 
clouds in the sky? ‘Their forms supply fancy with ma- 
terials for her transient but pleasing structures. — Is 
the sun bright, and the sky clear? ‘Then, if one’s own 
heart is at ease, sunshine is happiness in itself. I love, 
too, to ride among woods. I have a cause of sympa- 
thy with them, which is not shared by all. Call me 
fanciful or superstitious if you will, but 

“ *Tis my faith, that every flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes.” 





Why should we not admit that the inferior species of life 
which exists in the vegetable world, is accompanied by 
an inferior species of sensation,—of susceptibility to 
pleasure or pain? To me it is a sufficient argument for 
such a faith, that it honors the Creator, by increasing 
the amount of enjoyment in his creation. What to 
most spectators is yonder tree? A beautiful object in- 
deed, but utterly lifeless, in any proper sense of the 
word life. Its existence adds no more to the amount 
of enjoyment in the universe, than if it were made of 
stone. ‘To me, on the contrary, it seems, as the wind 
waves its branches, to feelin every leaf the same de- 
lightful coolness, that fans so gratefully my own brow. 
Life, enjoyment, darts from spray to spray, and pene- 
trates to the very centre of the aged trunk. Conceive 
then, of a forest of such beings. How different is the 
belief which represents every leaf and flower through 
the boundless woods as instinct with pleasure, from the 
cheerless imagisation that—here is much good timber! 











































There are many things too, which to my mind confirm 

thistaith. ‘The teuadency of leaves to tura towards the 

sun,—of roots to penetrate iu the direction most favor- 

able for obtaining moisiure, of climbing plants to turo 

with so much seeming ingenuity, first one way, then 

another, in search of a support, and the phenomena of 

scusitive plants,—these things confirm the @xistence in ’ 
the vegetable world, of something approaching to ani- 
ma! instiact and which may therefore be combined with 
something approaching to animal feeling. 

Such thoughts, be they well or ill founded, were in 
my taind=—when a gentle murmur struck my ear, and 
glanciug upward I saw above the tops of the'trees, the 
object of My curiosity,—the glassy, transparent stream, 
rippling and sparkling over the projectiag brow of a 
rock, then fatling without other interuption, in a ‘pellu- . 
cid curtain. In an instant! dismounted, and penetra- 
titi, the wood which intervened, stood amid a scene of 
Nature’s calmest, purest loveliness. Before me rocks 
were piled in savage majesty, but their wildness served 
but to render more beautiful by contrast the lovely 
stream which descended so constant, so mighty, yet so 
gentle. . The height of the fall is a hundred and eighty 
feet, and as the rock bends slightly forward, the stream 
except at either edge, is almost unbroken. Here and 
there however, shrubs which have grown in the inter- 
sticesof the rocks, extended themselves to catch that 
increasing shower, and broke for an instant the glassy 
eurtain, which would reunite directly below them. A 
beautiful effect is produced by the seantiness of the 
stream, in Cumparison with the great height {rom which 
it falls. From its own tenuity and the resistance of 
the air, it is divided defore it reaches the basin belew, 
and descends in rain-like drops. The spray that mses 
to meet it, sometimes assumes the tints of the rainbow, 
but none was visible when I was there. Here af¥d there, 
where a bush ora rocky poiat had cheeked the current, 
white foam gleamed in the sun. Before me, at the foot 
of the rock, was the basin which the waters had scoop. 
ed out, and from which towards one side, the stream 
pursued its way. The woods formed the other side of 
the Amphitheatre. Rocks were scattered in the cep- 
tre. There was a voice fromthe waters, powerful e. 
nough, as sad experience proves, to render maudible e- 
ven the ery of a perishing victim. But so steady, so 
calm was that voice, and so softened was its influence 
by that of surrounding objects and associations, that 
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the impression o/ stillness prevailed, amid the uncéas- 
ing roar of the cataract. I sat on a rocky fragment, 
and gazed inestacy. After the first moments of admi- 
ration that left room for no other thought, a desire a- 
rose © retain some memorial of the impressions then 
received, and with my pencil, and using the rock for a 
table, I sketched a few verses, which, with slight alter- 
ations, I enclose. - 
Hail loveliest, purest scene! 
How brightly mingling with the clear, blue sky, 
Thy “aa wave arrests the upward eye, 
‘hrough thy grove’s leafy screen. 
h th er ae veil, 
And wide around thee, Nature’s grandest forms, 
Rocks, built for ages to abide the storms 
Frown on the subject dale. 
Fed by the rapid stream, 
In every crevice of that savage pile, 
The living herbs, as with a quiet smile, 
Repay the gladdening beam. 
And over all, that gush 
Of raifi-drops, sparkling to the noon-day sun! 


While ages round thee on their course have run, 
Ceaseless thy waters rush. 


I would not that the bow, 
With gorgeous hues should light thy virgin stream, 
Better thy white and sun-lit foam should gleam 
Thus, like unsullied snow. 


Yes! thou hast seen the woods 
Around, for centuries rise, decay and die, 
While thou hast poured thy endless current by 
, To join the eternal floods. 
The ages pass away, 
Successive nations rise, and are forgot, 
But on thy brilliant course thou pausest not, 
Mid thine unchanging spray. 
When I have sunk to rest, 
Thus wilt thou pass, in calm sublimity, 
Then be thy power to others, as to me 
On the deep soul impressed. 
Here does a spirit dwell 
Of itude, and contemplation high, 
Holding deep union with eternity. — 
O loveliest scene, farewell! 


Connected with the fall of Toccoa, isa wild and 
melancholy tradition. During some hostilities many 
years ago, between the Indians and the whites, a sma] 
party of the latter were in a situation of some peril, 
in the vicinity of these falls. The Indians obliged a 
white woman who was their prisoner, by threats of 
torture aiid death, to co-operate with them for the des- 
truction of her countrymen. On pretence of leading 
them to a safer position, she induced them to trust them. 
selves to her guidance, but insisted on the condition, that 
they should blindfold themselves. 

The reason she assigaed for this was, that the path 
by which she was to lead them was a secret, which she 
could not permit them to discover, without endangering 
herownlife. She directed them to follow her footsteps 
in single files;—and thus preceded with them to the 
brow ef the hill. Here she turned aside, but the blind. 
od victims, supposing her to be still before them, pas- 





sed on, and one after another fell aud perished on the 
rocks and in the water below,—the roar of the cata. 
ract preventing those that followed from hearing the 
cries of those who had preceded them. But those 
cries wer@ heard ia the imagination of their wretched 
betrayer. She lived many years but never knew hap. 
piness again. “I tell the tale as *twas told to me.” 
How much of it is probably true, you can judgeas well 
asI. But the story, and the scene to which it is as- 
cribed, present a forcible illustration of the contrast 
between the chafigeless purity of God’s fair creation, 
and the dark crimes which man has committed to des- 
ecrate it, but notwithstanding which, 


“Nature stil] is fair.” B. 





The Recollections of a Southern Matron. 
Cuaprer Finest. 
She sought him through the bands of fight, 
"Midst many a pile of slaughtered dead, 
Beneath the pale moon’s ase 
With form that shudder’d at each tread: 
For every step in blood was taken.— 
W. G. Sims. 

I write in my paternal mansion. The Ashley, with 
a graceful beud glitters Jike a lake before me, reflect- 
ing the sky, and the bending foliage. Occasionally, a 
flat with its sluggish motion, or a boat with its urging 
sail, passes along, and the woods echo to the song or 
the horn of the negro, waking up life in the solitude. 
The avenue of noblé oaks, under which I sported in 
childhood, still spread their stroug arms, and rustle in 
the passing breeze. My children are frolicking on the 
lawn, where my first footsteps were watched by ten- 
der parents, and one of those parents rests beneath 
yonder circling cedars. Change! Sameness! What a 
perpetual chime those words ring on the ear of memo- 
ry! My children love to lead me to the spot where 
they may spell the inscription on one princely monu- 
ment to my grandfather, and hear the tale I have to tell 
of the fair, the good, and the brave, who sleep in that 
enclosure, sacred tothe domestic dead. There is but 
one inscription there, for we were as one. 

I sometimes feel a joy that all are here. My grand. 
parents, the mother who gave me being, the baby sis. 
ter, who looked like a sunbeam on the world and pas- 
sed away, my neble brothers, and my poor cousin An- 
na, who planted herself the rose, that blossoms on her 
grave! The sun gilds the cedars with his brightest mor- 
ning hue. They shelter the sleepers from his noon- 
day beams, and when the moon rises over the cleared 
fields showing an amphitheatre of distant woods, the 
cedaremound stands out in full relief,-and those dark 
centinels seem to guard the dead. TI thank thee, hea- 
ven, that all I love are here!—that stranger dust ming- 
les not with mine! The tumult of the city rolls not a- 
cross this sanctuary; careless curiosity treads not on 
these secluded graves; nor does the idler cull the blos- 
soms, that affection has planted, or that time with unr- 
sparing hand has hung in graceful wreaths, or cluster- 
ed beauty around. No rude sound disturbsthe sileree. 
The whippoorwill softeus by her melancholy lay the 
mockbird’s tale of love and joy. The hare steals light - 
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ly over the hillocks, and the serpent twines his silken 
folds among the herbuge, yei do they not mar the sa- 
cred relics of memory, nor with jest and profanity dis- 
turb the gloom. 


My grandfather fell early in our national struggle for 
liberty, and his bones might have whitened on the bat- 
tle-field, had not a locket containing the fair hair of my 
grandmother, suspended from his neck, revealed him 
toa faithful servant. Good old Jacque! How often 
have I climbed his knees to hear his stories of the past! 
I even Jove to recal the peculiar accent with which he 
beguiled our evenings, when appointed by our parents 
to superintend the younger servants in their absence. 
I can fancy I see him now, in winter, throwing the oak 
logs or lightwood kuots on the wide hearth, and stand- 
ing (for he never would sit in the house, even in the 
presence of the children, unless when holding us on 
his knees,) with a look of tenderness and care, the re- 
sult of a perpetual habit of conscientious trust; or in 
summer, seeking some sunny spot, and with his blue 
handkerchief tied round his head employing his feeble 
hands in net, or basket-making. Rarely could he resist 
our Southern entreaty of Do, if you please, daddy Jac- 
que, tell us about grandfather’s locket and how he 
died? 


“Wait, my little maussas! have patien my nyoung 
missis,” he said, as we pressed around him, “gie de old 
man time for breathe. Well, I been a leeile older dan 
my maussa when he come from edecating in foreign 
part, and cause maussa nyoung had de regleating of 
him. Ebery ting was Jacque, Jacque; nothing done biout 
Jacque. One day maussa come to me and say, “I spec 
we'll have some tough work wid dem rascally British.” 
My maussa, him speak berry droll sometime. Den I 
say to maussa, well maussa, if maussa say, pepper ’em, 
den Jacque say pepper em: So we greed to go up 
country and fight de rascal. Den I went to brush up 
maussa’sragiments and he put ’em on brisk like one 
raccoon; but my missis, your grandmudder, (my sake! 
but she been-one raal beauty,) was been much down- 
hearted, and seemed struck up Jike one shot deer when 
maussa say he mus go, doe he spoke bery soft. Missis 
took him by he hand, and fetch him close up to he own 
pictur yonder. Him pictur and him was as like as two 
peas, only the ragiments want in the pictur, and says 
my missis ‘Le’me look good at you, Henry, afore you 
go.” Den missis stood consider fus he eye, den he 
pictur’s eye, till he been read ’em all trough, and when 
my missis done read de pictur, he lay down he head on 
maussa shoulder, and cry, ki! missis cry like any ting! 
Den maussa took him up in he arm, like one baby. 
Maussa was droll, for true, and when de buckra gentle- 
mens came for dine wid him, dem laugh till Roseland 
shook agin; but now maussa was give up, aud cry like 
a missis cry. Den all two went up stairs and kiss my 
little maussa Henry your fader and maus Henry, kiit 
was curious doe! him never wake up, but he got up an 
end de bed, and just hug maussa like a wake up child, 
and say ‘good bye.” Den maussa go to him desk, and 
take out one little glassting called a lockem, what been 
have a bit of hair in ’em like missis own; den he hang 


‘em round he neck, wid black ribbun aud kiss’em like 
any tiag.” 

“Weil, maussa and Jacque went to de wars. My 
lor, my little maussas, if dem white folks can’t fight 
when he pluck up!” 

Iu an engagement with the British, according to Jac 
que’s accouit, he was separated trom his master. The 
enemy Were victorious and the Americans obliged to re- 
ireat, leaving the dead unprotected. When the pursu- 
ers were exhausted, Jacque searched with anxiety a- 
mong the living for his master, and finding no trace of 
him, returned with sad, cautious, but resolute steps to 
the field of death. Among the disfigured remains, he 
vainly endeavored for a long time to. distinguish his 
master. tie whohad so lately reposed in the arms of 
happy love, had found a cold and bloody bed with the 
promiscuous slain, among whom not eveasfaithtul friend. 








ship could detect his semblauce. <A h Jacque 
found on a mutilated form, a locket W its braid of 
auburn hair. He shook his head with pression of 


satisfied grief, and wiped the bloody el with his 
coat sleeve. Then bearing the body to a stream, cleans. 
ed it reverenily, dug a grave, and laid it in its place of 
rest. Touched and kindled by affectionate remem. 
brance he knelt on the piiant mould, and offered up an 
-untutored prayer. 

It was a dark and stormy evening when he returned, 
and my grandmother had kept her young son awake 
with gentle artifice for companionship. A footstep w 
heard in the piazza, and Dash gave a growl betwee 
Warning and recoguition, while Henry clapping bis 
hands exclaimed, “Papa, Papa!” His mother started 
as Jacque entered, and exclaimed “where is your Mas. 
ter? 

Jacque was silent, and stood wiping from his cheeks 
the streaming tears. 

“Tell me Jacque, for the love of God,” cried she, 
clasping the negro’s arm, “where is your masier?” 

“Jacque got no massa, now,” said he, sobbing, “but 
little maus Henry.” - 

A long and piercing shriek broke forth from the wid- 
ow’s stricken heart, and she fell senseless on the floo: 
beside her frightened son. 

The intelligence spread rapidly through the planta- 
tion. Shrieks and lamentations were heard trom but 
to hut, wild gesticulations were seen by the kindled 
torch-lights, among the young as they cried “my maus.- 
sa dead, poor me!” while the old, rocking on their seats ay 
and lifting their hands responded, “The Lord’s will be 
done! He knows.” 

The following day all was calm but the widow's 
heart; there the bitter strife of a new sorrow raged like 
a tempest. Even Henry’s presence was inutlera- 
ble. Poor boy! his very step was harsh to her, as with 
a paper cap and wooden sword he marched about her 
apartment, threatening to revenge his father’s death. 

Jacque was for several days revolving a measure of 
importance io his own mind, and at Jength determining 
to give it utterance, went with a sad couatenance to 
claim a few moments’ attention from his mistress, 

She could only shade her eyes as if to shut ont too 





painful an object, and with one hand pressed closely on 
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’ seem to exaggerate brightness and stillness, when Jac- 
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her heart as though to hush its tumult, ask his wishes. 
“Jacque dont mean no disre spec,” said the negro bow- 
ing as if hiserrand had something in it of diguity, “my 
missis know dat as my missis is poorly, and maussa | 
Henry aint got of no size, Jacque has to turn over what | 
is best to be done for de fainily, and one great trouble | 
it is on my mind, so dat I can’t as much as say prayers, | 
dat my poor maussa, what provide like oue lord even 
for niggers, let alone white folks, should lay out mong 
the wolves and varmin, when we could gie ’em such 
commodation here, and keep our eye on him, to 
say nothing of christian buryin.” 
My grandmother was instantly roused, and starting 


up with an animated voice, she said,“my dear, good 
Jacque, can he be brought to me? God bless you for 
the thought!” 







A motive for action was now given her, and her 
eart roti of apartof itsburthen. It was 
consolation to her to take Henry by the hand, and go 
forth in seth of an appropriate spot for her husband’s 
grave. seemed to hef excited imaginition hike 
preparing an apartment for an absent friend. 

“Here, mama,” said her prattling boy, “is a pretty 
place. Papa used to stand under this tree, and throw 
chips into the pond, for Dash to bring to me.” 

“No, my son,” said his mother musingly, “it is too far. 
{ must see the spot from my window. Look, Henry, 
at the cluster of cedars, on thut slightly rising ground. 
See how the suu shines on the tree tops, while all be- 
neath is gloom! Like my hopes,” she continued, men- 
tally, “so Jately, seeming bright, when all was darkness, 
That shall be the spot, Henry,” she continued, “and you 
must see that I am luid there too.” 

The boy looked wistfully at her, and said, “and 
where shall 1 go, mama?” 

He had unconsciously touched the right string, and 
as she stooped to kiss his forehead, she felt that she 
would patiently wait God’s will and live for him. 

While these scenes of tenderness were beguiling the 
feelings of the widow, Jacque, with a band of fellow 
servants went on his melancholy errand. Even to the 
imagination, which only partially illuminated the uned- 
ucated mind of the negro, the contrast was strong be- 
tween the aspect of that vow silent field, and the recent 

riod, when contending forces with weapons flashing 
m the sun, and faces tinged with expectation, and foot- 
steps timed to the march of war, had passed before him. 
It was moonlight night, one of those nights which 


que led the way to his master’s rude grave. 

«Tis a pretty sight, my nyoung maussas and mis- 
sis,” he used to say, when relating this story, while we 
stood with inward tremor, almost expecting the pic- 
tures of our grandparents to start from their frames, 
“ "tis a pretty thing for see one corpse lay out hand- 
seme on he natural bed, wid he head to de east, and he 
limb strait, and he eye shut, and he white shroud and de 
watchers sing psalm, but "twas altogedder onnatural to 
see my poormatssa, wid de ragiments on, and de var- 
min busy bout him, and de mooulight shine down, and 
de owl hoot. Dem niggers, (natural fools,) yet scure 








when we get to maussa self, den says [, “my men, how 
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you been let folks say dat we have christian grave 
while our maussa what fed us, and kiver’d us, was lay. 
ing mongSt wolf? It’s an ugly job, but to it, my men, 
and as it is a disrespec to sing “heave ho,” one of 
yon strike up a hymn to help us on.” 

There was no ear to listen to those sounds as they 
rose up onthe midnight air, no eye to appreciate that 
intrepidity which could conquer the dread of supersti- 
tious ignorance. Lamwrong. He who formed hearts 
in one mould did not disregard them, 

‘They placed the remains of the soldier in the coffin 
brought for them, and closed it, never again to be o- 

ened. 

The widow, prepared for the obsequies of her hus- 
baud, reclined in pale silence, with Heury by her side. 
t'riends from the city and neighbouring plantations sat 
or stood in whispering circles, shrouded by scarfs, and 
hoods, and weepers, each holding a sprig of rosemary 
twined with white paper; the glasses and pictures were 
turned to the wall, and every article of taste covered 
with a white cloth. Labor was suspended, the house- 
hold servants stood in the piazza clothed in mouraing, 
and the field-slaves, with such little testimonials of exter- 
nal respect as they could beg or borrow, arranged them- 
selves below. ‘The coffin was brought to the piazza, 
its costly ornaments riveted, and little Henry held up to 
see the inscription. In the city, or after a recént de- 
cease the widow would have remained secluded in 
the formality of grief, but in this case there seemed 
to be a call for a representative mourner, and taking 
Henry’s hand, she followed the six negro female wait. 
ers dressed in white, with napkins pinned over their 
shoulders, who were preceded by the coffin, which was 
borne by negro men, attended by the pall-bearers, 
friends of the deceased. The procession passed or, 
followed by the slaves to Cedar-mound. The coffin 
was lowered, “dust to dust” was pronounced over it, 
and the earth fell upon its glittering decorations. Hen. 
ry clungto his mother crying “papa, come back,” while 
the lamentations and shrieking how] of the slaves, filled 
the air. ‘Ihe widow looked on with zealous scrutiny 
until the last spadeful of earth was deposited on the 
swelling mound; then taking her son home, retired to 
her apartment, where her heart only knew its own 
bitterness. 

The boy soon forgot in childish blessedness the func- 
ral of his father, and his free notes of happiness rang 
through the mansion; but how achingly did his moth- 
er’s thoughts for lingering years dwell in sad reverie on 
her husband’s grave. , 

And it is on that spot that my eye now turns. She 
trained the various vines over its white paling, and 
planned the monument sacred to her first beloved. 
There, little Henry loved to play with the falling leaves 
or gather spring flowers; there his mother laid her 
head crowned with reverend honors; there my mother 
lies, and there may my limbs be borne, when God shall 
call my spirit. But no gloom rests upon it. It has al- 
ways been “a favorite scene for thg children of our 
household. It 1s not enough that grief should go there 
and lay down its earthly treasure, or thut old age should 
moralize beneath its shades; happy voices like Henry’s, 
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may still be heard in tts enclosure, and the crisp and 
fresh wiuter rose that my own Clarence has thrown 
in my lap, he gathered from poor cousin Aana’s 
grave. 
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FOR THE SOUTHEKN ROSE BUD. 
Eid MEN. 
Tell me not of wordly treasures, 
Jesus is the precious one. 
Tell me not of other pleasures, 
Save with Jesus, there is none. 
Speak not now of scenes of splendor, 
Since his face not there I see, 
Though all earth its joys should tender, 
Jesus! thou art all to me. 


As the honey clear and sparkling, 
Lends the weary strength again, 
So in days of sorrow darkling 
Does thy love soothe every pain. 
Oh! be nigh m health’s long hour, 
Or when sickness wakes the sigh, 
Saviour, shield from death’s dread power, 


Guide—through all eternity. 
A FRIEND. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
THE FLOWEER-PLAY. 
How soon a bright and happy child, 
Will catch our playful tone, 
And, giad to have a frolic wild, 
Match our mirth with her own! 
I said to Anna once—“Good night, 
My pretty mignionette,” 
And she replied, with quick delight, 
“Good night, my violet.” 
I tried again,—*Good night, my pink— 
My jessamine—my laurel;” 
She pressed her lip—*I cannot think,— 
Oh yes—good night, my sorrel.’ 
Once more I spoke, in pleased surprise, 
“Good night my purple phlox,” 
She answered me with laughing eyes, 
“Good night, my piece of box.” 
{ thought to tire her tiny brain, 
But no, she’d not give up, 
“Good night, my pe. ti) laughed again, 
“Good night, my butter-cup.” 
But little versed in Flora’s lore 
Is Anna;—Yet an hour 
She racked her infant mind for more, 
And gave me flower for flower. 


At last ’twas time to go to bed, 
Her brow began to wrinkle— 
Wearied she went, but parting said, 
“Good night, my periwinkle.” 
FLORENCE. 


Boston, Mass. 
“A man of subtle reasoning, asked 
A peasant, if he know 
Where was the internal evidence, 
That proved his bible true. 
The terms of disputative art 
Tiad never reached hie ear, 
He laid his hand upon his heart, 
And only answered, ‘Here!’ ”’ 
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Erratum.—to our last, the lines commencing with “How 
sweet wien the brig ht stars’? &c. should have had the signa- 
ture “Marion.” 








The ‘Letters from Georgia,’ now publishing in the Rose 
Bud, present a new field, mingling as they do, accurate ob- 
servations of an undescribed region, with poetic feeling. It 
is hoped that the writer wil! leave no part of it ungleaned, 
but continue his valuable communications. 





It is with melancholy interest that we announce the death 
of the Rey. J. B. Prrxin of Richmond, Va. who passed » 
through Charlesto: in Jan. last on his way to St. Augustine. 

A few individuals saw him here, and he excited in them 
an immediate interest. His appearance wore strong marke 
of the tyranuous hand of consumption, yet, s»ated in a rock- 
ing chair, to which debility confined him, his face would be- 
come irradiated by intellectual impulses, his voice elevated 
with sudden energy, and his whole figure expressive of un- 
dying soul. 

On one of these occasions, when too feeble to hold a pen, 
he dictated from memory the subjoined lines, for the South. 5 
ern Rose Bud. 


THE STAR IN THE EAST, 
A Christmas hymn, by the Rev. J. B. Pitkin. 


While the sages long gazed on the high arch of heaven, 

As its diamonds shone bright throught the dark shades of 
even, 

A stranger of glory uprose in his car, 

And flamed in a full blaze of light from afar;— 

*T was the Star of the East, and his radiant wing 

Sought the manger that sheltered the long promised king 









With myrtle, and holly, and cedar’s green bough, 
The temple we wreathe where we offer our vow; 
And here round our hearts the evergreen twine 
To honor the, Star with its lustre divine, 

That illumines the leaves of our life’s little story, 
And shines o’er the page of the volume of glory. 


All hail to the beacon, that glows through the dar’, 
To light mid the surges our peri'ous bark, 

While mercy’s pure flaine o'er the waters flashing, 
Still guides us on througl the wild waves dashing,— 
’Tis the Star of the Eas’, and its glittering ray 

To the haven of peace pots the wanderer’s way. 


Then swell high the chorus, let music’s ful) choir, 
Breathe forth its bold numbers of heavenly fire, 

To the Star that illumines the darkness of night, 
The beacon of hope to the wanderer’s sight, 

The bow amid storms to the world’s wilder’d rang. 
The heavenly guide to Bethlehem’s manger! 


Rol! on, thou fair orb, and dispel the black clouc, 
That for ages has gather'd o’er earth like a shroud 
In the —s wilds light the flame of devotion, 
And shed thy full beam o’er the isics of the ocean’ 
Thou day-star of glory, thou gem of the sky, 
till invite to the Saviour the sinner’s worm ¢ye rey 
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We have seen a |..tter from an accomplished authoress in 
England, which states, that the Queen of England knew noth- 
ing of the recent changes in the ministry, previous to their 
taking place, and that she was utterly surprised when the 
Duke of Wellington made his appearance at Brighton, by 
command of the king. 


Literary Notices. 

The Family Magazine. Edited by Thomas Allan, embel- 
ished with several hundred engravings. New-York, $1,50 per 
annum. This is one of the most valuable and cheap periodi- 
cals in this country. , ae 


The Moral Reformer, and teacher on the human constitution. 
Boston, Dr. Alcott, Editor end /’roprietor. & 

This is a periodical peculiarly awakened by the physiolo- 
gical lights of the age—and adapted to its circumstances. 


Youth's * Letter Writer. By Mrs. Farrar, Cambridge, 
Mass. We hope that young people will be benefitted by 
Mrs. Farrar’s sensible book, and we are sure that maturer 
minds, whose means have been circumscribed, will find it a 
valuable reference. 


History of the rise and progress of the arts of design in the 
United States. By William Dunlap. 


If wish a literary luxury, buy the above mentioned 
work, (unless, like some favored mortals it is presented to you 
by a kind friend) and on the first day, when the rain pelts at 
your casement, and the wind whistles out of doors, send the 
children, (sweet creatures!) into the nursery and pile the 
coal in your grate. Then gather all the old annuals, and 
loose engravings in the house together, and lay them on the 
table by your side, with Dunlap in your hand. If you know 
when eleven, twelve, one or two o’clock strikes, we will give 
you our beautiful volumes. 

Weet has said, “a painter was the companion of kings 
and empcrors,”’ and We say that it 1s a more noble ambition 
to be the companion of painters than of kings and emper- 
ors. 

Doubtless many omissions might be detected in such a 
work; some exaggeration too, and it is melancholy to per- 
ceive, how much that Christian charity which should have 
been the favorite garment of one himself tottering over the 

» grave, has been withheld by the author, from an aged brother 

‘artist, Trumbull. These are the shades which accompany 
every thing human, but let us be goodnatured and forget 
them. 








To Correspondents. 

The write® of “Recollections of a Servant,” is particu- 
tarly requested to complete the sketch, which is very inte- 
resting. 

I.. on St. Phiiip’s Church and a “School Story” too late for 
insertion, 

No. 2. Vol. Ill. Subscribers having the above number 
unappropriated, will oblige some recent subscribers by send- 
ing them to the Editor of the Southern Rose Bud, that parti- 
Qu mber being exhausted. 


—_———— 


Flower Vase, No. Il. 





Height of different Giants.—The average, or com. 
mon height of mean, is about five feet, eight inches. 

_ Byrne,the Irish giaut, who died in London, meas- 
ured eight feet two inches, 

Cornelius Magrath, who died in the year 1760, mea. 
sured seven feet eight inches. : 

Edward Malone, another Irishman, was seven feet 
seven inches, aud was nearly equal in stature and size 
to Daniel Cardanus, the Swedish giant. 

‘The celebrated Dr. Cheselden, the famous anatomist, 
speaks of a skeleton, discovered in a Roman camp near 
St. Albans, near to an ura,inscribed Marcus Antonius, 
which he judged to have been eight feet four inches. 

Goliah of Gath, the champion of the Philistines, (who 
was slain by David) measured six cubits and a span, 
which, according to Bishop Cumberland, is eleven feet 
English. 

Maximinius, the Emperor, was nine feet high; and 
in the reign of Augustus, there were said to be many 
others as tall. 

A decorous Parliament.—<A traveller who was pres- 
ent at the Norwegian Parliament observes, that “he ne- 
ver saw an assemblage of men wearing the appearance 
of sages, so strongly as the members of this Parliament. 
They were mostly of a certain age, clad generally in 
course grey woollen coats, their hair long and flowing 
over their shoulders; and their whole deportment grave, 
sober, and iutent on the business before them. The 
President was reading a paper, which lasted the whole 
time we were there, and of which each member ap. 
peared to have a printed copy. What the subject was, 
I know not, but it seemed to occupy their whole atten- 
tion; there was no moving about, all kept seated with their 
hats off, and observed the greatest silence and decorum.” 
“We wish,” says a British writer, “that only half as 
much could be said of legislative assemblies of far 
greater name and pretensions than the Norwegian Par- 
liament. 





A beautiful Vase has been made for Com. Hull, out 
of a block of wood from the hull of ‘Old Ironsides’ the 
U.S. frigate Constitution. It was carved by Mr. Ives, 
an ingenious artist of Boston. One side of the vase 
represents the Constitution chased by the British fleet; 
the other, her affair with the Guerriere off Gloucester; 
after the action, the Guerriere in flames. On the cir- 
cle of the vase are six heads ofthe principal naval offi- 
cers, viz.: Hull, Bainbridge, Lawrence, Stewart, and o- 
thers; andthe bandles represent a Grape Vine, similar 
to the famous Warwick Vase. It is certainly well 
done, and as a specimen of finished carving does great 
credit to the artist. 





Legislative Gallantry.—In the House of Represen- 


his former remarks, which were supposed to have a 
a warlike tendency, hoped “that after this notice, the 
merchants, who had raised the prices of their goods in 





\ consequence of his former remarks, would now reduce 

































tatives, Hon. John Q. Adams, after explaining some of 
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the price of their lustrings aud silk ribbous, and let the 
ladies go to the Fancy Balls without any additional 
charge. He did not wish to tax the ladies for any of 
the orvaments of their beauty.” 


Price Current of Frost.—A lively correspondent in 
the interior of Georgia thus writes us: “My poor gar- 
den is in deep mourning for the desolation caused by 
the late arctic weather, but I cannot tell the extent of 
our bereavement. Six degrees below zero, froze the 
ground a good measured 10 inches deep. The state of 
our weather market during the season thus far, may ve- 
ry truly be quoted thus: “From fair to middling.” 
“From intemperate to insufferable.” “From despera- 
tion to perdition.” 





Caffrarian Marriages.—The nuptial ceremony is 
not unfrequently completed inthe following very sim- 
ple manner. A piece of broiled meat is dropped in a 
mess of milk belonging to the bridegroom; of thismess 
the bride partakes, eating the meat either all or in part, 
and drinking the milk thus presented by her intended, 
and that before all the guests; this done, the union is 
regarded as ratified to all intents and purposes.—Kay. 





The Leaf-and-Stem-Basket,—Or, Items of 
News. 


During the last prevalence of cold in this city, che paint 
in a house continued to crack for a night and a day, with a 
loud noise. 

Mr. Mills is preparing a balloon in Baltimore, to be navi- 
gated by wings and sails. 

We have lately seen a curious iron model of the streets, 
squares and hills of the city of Edinburgh. 

There is but a single street beggar in Charleston. 

A project is on foot to form an association of the gradu- 
ates of South-Carolina College. 

Mr. Granniss advertises Parlour Balls, made of India Rub- 
ber, inflated with gas, and covered with variegated netting. 

A new invention for brick-making in Georgia turns out one 
thousand bricks in an hour. 

A society to encourage a prudent mode of living has been 
formed at Boston. 

The proprietor of the panorama of Geneva has four others 
of different scenes, which he intends successively to ex- 
hibit. 

A lady of this city, who procured a respectable living by 
the sale of plants, has literally lost her all by the severity of 
the winter. 

Among the wonders of the day, is a Company in Boston 
for hunting wild animals on the Cape of Good Hope. 

The proprietor of the Industrious Fleas, after the late cold 
weather, which destroyed most of his insect family, was o- 
bliged to give a dollar for every flea that was brought 
him. 

Congress have refused a motion to prevent ladies from be- 
ing transported in United States vessels. 

The weight of the ice during the late cold weather, ruined 
a vast number of the ornamental trees in Philadelphia, and 
did great injury to the delicate fruit in the vicinity. 

A patent has been obtained in England for a machine for 
turning oyer the leaves of music, to be worked by the feet! 

Washington Irving has purchased a small property, emi- 
nently romantic in its location, on the banks of the Hudson. 

Ten thousand dollars have been subscribed in Boston for 
the support of a Professorship of Natural History in Har- 
vard College. 
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Three lost children in Canada, after an absence of three 
= among the Indians, have been restored to their pa. 
rents. 

A gentleman in \ assachusetts, who prosecuted a lady for 
a breach of promise of marriage, has been non-suited. 

The officers and crew of the ship Napier, together with 
her cargo, worth $100,000, and the ship itself, have been 
— from destruction by the timely assistance ot the 

Itimore ice-boat. 

A marriage, under auspicious circumstances, has taken 
i between Donna Maria of Portugal, and the Duc de 

»uchtenberg. 

Capt Pennoyer, arriving at St. Augustine in the new 
steamboat Dolphin, was saluted by twenty-five guns, of 
which the cartridges were made up by-the lady visitors at 
that place. 

The Smal! Pox exists in different parts of the country. 

_ Incendiary attempts have been very numerous at al- 
tiumore. 

It is intended to re-build St. Philip’s Church in a manner as 
as much possible resembling the former edifice. 

The exhibition of Tam O’ Shanter is advertised to close 
this day. 


The deaths in Charleston for 1834, were 692. Of con- 
sumption, 84; Stranger’s fever, 49; old age, 42. Whole 


population, 30,289. 

The proposed distribution of the surplus revenue will 
give rather less than a dollar to each citizen of the Uni- 
ted States. 
—_—_———  S  _  _ _ _ 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





POR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 


Qne of the youngest readers of the Rose bud offers 
so good an example to little girls, that 1 must give an 
account of herhabits. She is very remarkable for neat- 
ness, and for the nice order in which she keeps her 
room and herelothes. She has had a very pretty cham. 
ber all to herself, since she was six years old. She is 
not afraid to sleep alone, and in the dark, because, she 
says, God will take care of her through the night, if 
she prays to him for protection; she, therefore, always 
says her prayers. 

At eight o’clock she goes to bed by herself; she folds 
up all her clothes very neatly, and puis them on a chair 
near the bed, with her shoes and stockings always laid 
onthe top. She puts all her chairs iu piace, places her 
books and play-things carefully in the closet; undresses 
her doll, and folds up her doll’s clothes and puts her in 
bed. After saying her prayers she lays her bible and 
prayer book on the table where she keeps it. A!l this 
she does by herself, and when she is ready to get inte 
bed she calls the maid to come and take her lemp. 

On Saturday night she takes her clean clothes out of 
her drawers, and puts them in order to dress herse!t on 
Sunday morning. When her clothes are brought in 
from the wash, she puts them all in their places, and 
can go in the dark and get any thing she may happen to 
want. This little girl is very good tempered, and has 
very seldom to be punished. When she comes hom 
from school, she always puts away her books, and he: 
bonnet and shaw]; and she never has the trouble of hunt- 
ing for them, as many little girls do. She is now nine 
years old. 

Cambridgeport, Dec. 1. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
STANZAS. 


They ask me why I do not weep! 
They say my love was chill.— 

Oh think not sorrow is not deep 
Because its voice is still. 

The secret pang—the smothered sigh 

Corrode the heart—but shun the eye. 


it was not beauty’s power that moved 
This fond heart to ador2:— 
I loved her not as others loved, 
And yet I loved her more. 
For though her outward form was fair, 
Within was beauty still more rare. 


And yet, I scarcely ought to mourn 
The spirit early flown, 

Ere that soft heart by anguish torn 
Affliction’s blight had known— 

For I’m in tears, and she at rest— 

The sufferer cannot weep the blest. 


She sleeps where in the balmy air 
The perfumed wild-flowers wave; 
And violets spring in garlands fair 
Around her hallowed grave; 
And waft their sweet—their living breath, 
Around the silent couch of death. 


And often at the evening’s close 
I seek that ionely tomb— 
To tend a solitary rose 
Which blossoms o’er her bloon— 
A graceful emblem of the dead, 
As pure and bright—as swiftly fled! 
Henry W. Hemans. 


Shrewsbury, Eng. 
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THE STRAKRGER, 
Where’er I rest, where’er I roam, 
Some kindness meets my eye; 
"T'was either wrought for me at home, 
Or twas the gentle love of some 
Who'll sorrow when I die. 


My heart is lonely, all are new, 

And Iam far away 
From friends who prov’d that they were true, 
In childhood, youth and manhood, too, 

Then how can I tee! gay! 


Yet is the sadness of the tear, 
That now I shed for them, 

And more, the one for her most dear 

That blots the line I’m writing here, 
But like the widow’s gem. 

It wears the sorrow of the heart, 
And hides itself from mirth; 

Yet gay with trinkets, where’s the mart 
Could tempt us with that gem to part 
Whose sombre hue’s its worth! 

Yes, there is gratitude and prayer 
In every tear we shed, 
When such a feeling kindles there, 
Where sacred kept are joy and care, 
The absent friend, the dead. 


Aud that hot tear’s another yow, 
To cherish and to love 


ad 








When far away, as we are now, 
Or when thy presence glads my brow, 
Or thou shalt pass above. 





A SOUTHER SCENE. 

From an unpublished Poem. 
The scene which most delighted me in youth 
Was round me still—A broad and winding lane, 
Its natural carpeting, of emerald 
’Broidered with flowers of a thousand hues— 
The wild rose clustering with the jessamine, 
In beautiful confusion, qaite shut out 
The world and its entanglements—above, 
The loveliest of the southern forest, formed 
Meet roof for such a temple, from the oak 
Rejoicing in its never fading green, 
And huge fantastic limbs—to the slight myrtle 
Studded with bright blossoms—here and there, 
A lofty sycamor., would raise its head 
Most fvarful of the woodland, last to trust 
To the soft wooings of the smiling spring, 
And first to cast its foliage to the ground, 
Before the breath of winter—but when high 
The sun rides in his summer majesty, 
Proudly the laggard Sycamore puts oa 
Its garniture of silvery green, and waves 
Its crisp leaves to the zephyrs witha sound 
Like murmurs of far waters—It was summer, 
A Carohnian summer,—-when the eye 


Shrinks dazzled from the blue of the clear Heavens, 


Uniess, as now, ‘it falls upon the sight, 
Flickering the waving verdure—Nor did lack 
Sweet music to the magic of the scene. 

The little crimson-breasted nonpareil 

Was there, its tiny feet scarce bending down 
The silken tendril, that he lighted on, 

To pour his love-notes,—and in russet coat 
Most homely, like true gen‘us bursting forth 
In spite of adverse fortune, a full choir 
Within himself, the merry mock-bird sete 
Filling the air with melody—and at times 

In the rapt fervor of Ins sweetest song 

His quivering form would spring into the sky 
In spiral circles as if he would catch 

New powers from kindred warblers iuthe clouds. 
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A loftv ship!—I never see one now, 
But, o’er my heart, a sudden shadow goes,— 
A faint but fearful vision of the storm, 


That wrecked the darling of our household hearth. 


My brother! beautiful and good and young! 
I was a child when he was lost at sea, 


And hardly knew the loss or him remembered; 


But often, since, in my lone hours of thought, 
I’ve had dim dreamings of a blue-eyed boy, 


Who watehed and sometimes shared my quiet play, 
And when swift gleams went by of waving hair, 


And brow of girlish softness and a smile 
Rich with hea:t-tenderness and truth and joy, 


I’ve felt, that such were his and blessed my dream! 


Then I recall his parting gift—a book,— 

It would be worth all others to me now! 

Alas! ’twas lost before a week had gone! 

Yet, with his last kiss, did he bid me keep it, 
Till he should come,—he never came again! 
Roturning, and almost in sight of home, 

His ship, unseen, went down, amid the storm, 


And he!—his wele .e-homewas breathed in heaven! 
FLORENCE, 


Boston, Mass 
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